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Number One 


Stephen Spender 
THE CONSCRIPT 


Upon the turf’s edge flaring like a knife, 

A conscript stands above his native city, 

In the last rays of day before that night 
Whose tunneled dark will swallow up the life 
He’s known—to whiten on a crude tomorrow. 
The sunset paints the streets below with light, 
Deep in the garish embers of self-pity 

He sees his heart burn in a bowl of sorrow. 


The brittle cold of morning seems so real 

With such harsh loads of suns and flesh defined, 
That this last hour seems only what he feels, 

A backward memory pressing on his mind. 
The setting sun melts into a gold past 

With the pathos of legends left behind 

Vivid through iron bars of future contrast. 


The burning colours fade, the scene grows pale, 
Flat from a backcloth stare the city walls: 

The mists rise; it grows cold; a veil 

Of peace indifferently falls. 

The conscript looks, and hears the backcloth torn 
From top to bottom by a rolling drum. 

He lifts his pack, and sighs: “‘Father, I come.” 
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Denis Devlin 


MEMO FROM A MILLIONAIRE 


What jugs, what knives, what cups for drinking in! 
My keys! my watch! my silk-protected skin! 

Ginger and orange glowing, mouse-foot peas, 

My princely delft! my girls with deft, silk knees, 

A wineglass feted on the roulette cardboard, 
Thumbcurl frescoes veer, veer to starboard 

While my steward, with chuckle apples, brings 

My guests, whose hunger’s punctual as kings, 
Beautiful and casual like those masks the sun 
Breaks off from burning clouds at his decline. 


Take you my food and games, swear at my crew: 
I am more than you by what I give to you; 

If panic whirled me to unload my shares: 

How would these guests convert all bulls to bears, 
From their dark brokeries nag at me and nibble 
Till my proud plethora crumbled to a dribble! 
But better in the meantime rich and rooked 
Than poor and pawned and crumbthrifty and crocked, 
Even if my only friends, like my desires, 

Are doll outside but, inside, space and wires— 
Joseph, that sandy baron, made his pile 

In heretic Egypt, God indulged his guile: 

Having it both ways, Ghibelline and Guelph? 
The money’s hard, I would not blame myself. 


Time only blame me, Time with outlaw right, 
Ambush me in my shadow-slip mind’s night; 

Mirror my double, merciless: a sinister 

Cynical bishop in his empty minster! 

“What of that youth,” Time asks, “wherein you dreamt 
Instruments for my meaning and measurement? 
These irritating, unseen wings that force 

My massive moves, you failed to chart their course.” 
Ah, Time, unjust! that spawn stars, keys and knives 
For your imperious increase, with lives 

With seaports and with ships like these, what turning 
I took, what time, was of your make and earning, 
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I have spicked and spanned my life until it shone 
Like my crisp steamer with its sunny brain. 

Sun, be my shield! disturb not my agreement; 
Let the rays fly as far as they are meant 

Lest, in the tragic sense, a sweet breast dip 

And warn young lovers life springs from a slip: 
No door tear out taking the wall with it, 

My house of tricks, last out your siege in habit; 
Pretend, my spectrummed ear, to tones, for show, 
You cannot really catch, thread to the radio 
The escaped canary in the garden tree 

Who hazards, chill chill chirps a headlong spree 
And the dragonfly that hums an unheard noise, as 
He procreates in pretty circular poises, 


Who sees me, with the dust of my possessions, 
Unmoistened mortar, mending Time’s abrasions? 
Who knows me, lunging at a drunken sock 
Jack-knifed to daylight by my cock-shriek clock 
From my confessional of night, whose phantoms 
Act out my stunted sainthood, twit my tantrums— 
Outfoxed, forsworn, belittled and outbannered— 
If from that good despair I rise, well-mannered 
To taunt my dainty guests; with tailored pride 
Review my keys, my watch, my citizen tide. 


J. F. Hendry 
THE ENEMY 


Whirling knives, what hunter 

Stalks through the snowbound mind 

His quarry the crisp thought of leaves? 

He strings them across the wind 

Where they hang, dead buds, with the blood-lost. 
Burning the waters of his love 

He drinks the acrid wine of winter 

In a dagger-glass of frost. 
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Norman Nicholson 


MAIDEN'S SONG 


(A Song of the Island) 


From here the ships go out one by one, 
As dawn lifts on the lilt of the tide they are gone, 
Leaving the warehouses and wharves of stone. 


Northward the stone breaks through the shore-line fog, 
Making a wall to the turnip field, a shelter for the shepherd’s dogs 
A nesting ledge for the puffin and the shag. 


Daily I watch the ships 
Topple beyond the horizon where the sunset dips, 
Daily I hear the sea whisper with wet lips. 


The ships sail to the island and never come back, 
Only a broken barrel drifts against the rock, 
Only a spar or a sailor’s fingers tangled in the wrack. 


Daily at the shingle’s edge I gather wood, 
And pick the sea-coal from bladders of salty weed, 
Daily I feel the tug of the tide in my blood; 


Yet still I remain when the ships and the gulls are gone, 
Feeling the rock beneath my ankles, feeling the bone 
Spliced in the iron roots of the dead stone. 


Maurice Lindsay 
FIRST LIGHT 


Measure a shell’s edge, curled like fingers 
cupping the breath of silent storms. 
Dawn, like a delicate lizard, lingers 
over these bleached, exhausted forms. 
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Once, here the captains failed to conquer, 
trapped by the cool advance of tides; 
under the shells they laid their laughter, 
under the waves they wept their pride. 


Once, here the lovers captured sorrow, 
fondling upon these shifted sands; 

fathomed new griefs behind tomorrow 
meshed in the eyes of searching hands, 


Now their commands, desire or power, 
flavour the sharp, implacable sea. 

Up like a sleeper, the day’s first hour 
bares his tight scars to challenge me. 


So the neat words that point our living 
like the electric swords of Spring, 

hold out against each act of giving, 
gestures to mock what white shells sing. 


Alexander Galloway 
REMEMBRANCE 


The rose, that comes in June, 
Startles the eye for praise. 
November’s rose is born 

For pensive ways. 


The June rose floods the heart 
With beauty everywhere. 
November’s rose is poised 

For the soul’s care. 


No love of summer’s prime 

Can sense the love that goes 
With the rose that holds the year 
At the year’s close. 
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Arthur O'Keefe . 
OBSERVING THE SLENDER WATER LILY 


Starlight flashing from the eyes of night 
Flooded the quiet country; 

Moonbeams dashed and ran 

Bouncing like tennis balls 

Through courtyards of pine 

Which could be seen 

Shivering sea green; 


The night air softly 

Softly sang 

To the fields populated like snow with daisies. 

The moon’s vast flowerage scattered frail petals from its garden: 
And then 

A vine of pink honeysuckle 

Sprang fresh and silently at my feet 

While from each thimble-shaped cup in the moon 

The moon cried 

Its tears of dew. 


O when will the water lily 
Like a white woman 
Step naked into the light of the sun? 


Knowledge comes like sleep 

Wherein I float across hushed mountains; 
Into a rainbow valley of tulips I come 
Handsome with joy. 


Then I awakened: 

The night lay as before, 

The fields in their white silence 

Slept like virgins 

In a bed of moonflowers. 

Rising like a young hare 

Wary of hunters, 

I crept through the long grass 

With ears stretched taut like silver blades 
In the dark night. 
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The white woman 

Whether vision or actual virgin, falls 

With the tall grass sharp against her waist 
And she trembles like a leaf. 

My breath plays like a warm flame 
Over her face. 


Curiously, I stood 
Observing the slender water lily 
Folding its petals. 


Arthur O'Keefe 
THE SOLITARY WALKER 


On a cold moonlit night when the trees sway 
And. the leaves move across the hill, 

I wander through cool valleys: 

The wind is my companion and I am pleased. 


Upon the hill rest people from the past; 
Those stumps of marble guard the sleepers 
But I come not to disturb them 

For my love lies there. 


We who had lain in the naked grass 
Oblivious to the past and present: 


I am a fool 
Whose secret is surrendered. 


Arthur O'Keefe 
THE LITTLE CHURCH 


Watching the valley: 
Like a white hen 
Sets a lone church 
Stretching one wing 


Into the blue 

Of the star-tinted maiden 
Whose singing becomes 

The sound and blush of waves. 
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The clumps of tall grass 

Are motionless, like arrested rabbits 
Who seem to welcome 

The hushed voices 

In their wilderness of sorrow. 


The crying of the bees 
Becomes her flow of tears 
As they bend for a kiss 
On the butter yellow 

Of the dandelion’s cheek. 


The white hen 

Flaps her wing, 

And the hills resound 

With her clucking 

As the light goes for a swim. 


And night dances 

Across its watchful earth 

While the yellow fluffs of dandelion 
Are tucked beneath 

Her wing, 


Louis Aragon 
LILACS AND ROSES 


Of fluorescent, changing months—cloudless May and blighted June— 
I shall never forget the lilacs and roses 

or that which was lost 

in the turmoil of spring. 


T shall never forget that tragic vision: 

like bees in a road, the turgid air humming 

with cries of the crowd; in the sun, a procession 

of hearses of loved ones 

offered for Belgium; 

and the shameless triumph that started the quarrel; 
the blood that stamped the kisses in carmine; 

and those in the turrets, surrounded by lilacs, who died 
for the frenzied people. 
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I shall never forget the gardens of France, 

so much like the missals of centuries departed, 
nor shall I forget the turbulent nights 

or the puzzling silence. 

Roses by the road are a paradox 

of flowers in the wind of flight, 

of soldiers passing on the wings of fear, 

of the rolling cannon; 

the milling herds, 

and the scattered refugees. 


But again and again these scenes of destruction 
recall to my mind this haunting illusion: 

St. Martha’s, a dark and arrogant general; 

the Normandy farm by the edge of the forest— 
all hold the foe in repose in their shadow. 

They told us this evening that Paris surrendered. 
I shall never forget the lilacs and roses 

or the two loves 

we have lost. 


Bouquets of the first day, lilacs— 

lilacs of Flanders, 

your frail cheeks are painted in colors of death; 
and you, tender roses, bouquets of retreat, 

are painted the red of the roses of Anjou, 

the color of far-away 


smouldering embers. 
—Translated by William Carrigan 


Kenneth Patchen 


| SUPPOSE YOU WONDER WHAT DEATH 
IS AND WHAT LIFE IS 


A golden heart fills the sky. O great 
Temples stand 

Where childhood sleeps. And death 
Sleeps at the hand 

Of fire. And death 

May not ever still 

That golden heart or tame man 
For hire to any undertaking 

Save the most-Radiant’s. 
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And life stirs at the throne 

Of brooks and forests. Breathing 

Lions wink in the groves of light. 

For what is a child 

If not the Beautiful’s? 

And death 

If not a road to what we mean 

By faith and love and good? Unless 
Life is. Unless in the breath of a child 
Is all that ever can be stilled. 

And death goes only onewhere that is sad. 


W. J. Penman 
AUGUST NINETEEN FORTY-TWO 


Savagery beyond the grasp of mind 
Where Eastern rivers, sliding seas, divide 
The levels of the smooth corn-seas; 
Flint-hardness of the soul, and pain past shrieking; 
One fate accepted: briefly to kill, and then 
Black nullity, the end; 
Nightmares endure and perpetrated these 
Make summer calm for London saunters, 
Aloof researchers in still reading-rooms 
And those intent on manicures or films. 


All this already seen with agony, 
In Cockspur street I saw 
Four men doggedly begging 
From passers and standers-by, with trumpets and banjoes 
Playing. 


Ruthven Todd 
THE MICROCOSM 


See in my heart the whale imagined world 

Its cities and its forests fallen, see its hills 

And valleys; listen to its flood of tears 

Creasing the landscape, to weir so often spoiled 
By man, who hates and fears and dies and kills 
But still remains, freighted down with years 
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Which would whisper to him, if they could, 

His ultimate destination, the well-favoured port 
Below the olive-trees, or else the anchorage of Hell 
Whose unkind sands suck always at the good 
Stout timbered craft which offered him support 
Against night’s terrors, more than the legends tell. 


See in my heart, my dear, this inexhaustible map, 

Learn off by rote its travelogue of pity 

And know that in your hands it is a bubble-glass 
Reflecting nothing but your love, your shape, 
Concerned with two only while the world’s troubles pass. 
One heart, at least, happy of ten million in this city. 


R. Crombie Saunders 
IN A CAFE 


Elbow on table 

Waiting, the mind supple 
And only able 

To contemplate your coming, 
Heart’s cautious timing 

And the hungry rabble 

My impatient folly taming. 


Awaiting the understood 
Remote but actual good, 
Till the familiar thought 

Of what no guilt could sever 
Nor even indifference ever 
Enters with you to flood 

My veins like a tidal river. 


And the angry dog alert 
Has broken apart 

Life and the wondering heart, 
Till all the past inverted 
Doom is no more asserted, 
Brought to its start, 

The death in love departed. 
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Crieff Williamson 
LAMENT BEFORE DEATH 


Again he has spoken, jumped neatly skyward, 
Found in heart’s condensation a happy mistress 
Warm as the morning blanket, cold as the night sheet 
Blended purity without a vibrant word 

A soul, a song, a forgiveness 

A deliverance without defeat. 

He sees no light cross, no penny calvary, 

But the sluggish toil of vigorous working; 

An infusion of necessity and tears 

Black with completeness of the weary, 

The pain, the wrath, the sting 

The tribulation of fear. 

He was conceived in sadness, wept for at birth, 
Laughing his way to the ashes; 

His is the dance of subtle analysis, 

The wind-whipped, scattered grave. 


Adam Drinan 
SUCCESSFUL SCOT 


Gold pins and pearls of Columba 
how gross they grow by your drive, 
studding an English summer 
with the back-end of your life, 
beknighted and pompous Scot. 


By adding figure to figure 
you have developed never, 
you have just grown bigger and bigger 
like this wee wort from the heather; 
and size is all you have got. 


Your mind set toward London, 
your belly pushing to success, 
from the very day that you won 
the Bursary of the West, 
have flagged and faltered not. 
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Not much has your face altered! 
The man has the mouth of the child. 
The Position you planted and watered 
expands from the boy’s desires 
as if bound in a pot. 


And would you return (for the fishing) 
to your island of humbler hours, 
there in your tailored wishes 
you would trample your youth in this flower 
that you have forgotten: 


Or spending a stay-at-home summer, 
you will never know what they suffer 
these bloated flowers of Columba; 
you will own the youth of others, 
and never know what. 


Tom Scott 
TREES 


This is the tree which 

In both its natures is the friend of men. 
Now striding against the car-lights 

A hundred pounds of unkilled beauty 
Rooted but spreading a million hands 

To handle freely the free air; 

A producer alive by his own production; 
This is the tree everyone understands. 


But behind there, where the light 

Is not, stands the tree of woods, 

The inner tree of relations looking towards 

A thousand trees standing 

Apart together; no talk of relations ever could 

Convince the frontier tree that’s known the sun 

That all the tragedy of all trees is 

That these are mossed on either side, have known 
Nor light nor wind, nor the edge of the wood. 
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William Soutar 
GOWK'S DEN 


“Whaur hae ye been, lassie, 
Whaur hae ye been?” 

“T hae been getherin gowdan spinks 
Doun in the Gowk’s Den.” 


“What cried the gowk, lassie, 

What cried the gowk?” 

“He cried nae mair nor the twa words: 
Come back! Come back!” 


“Will ye gang there, lassie, 

Will ye gang there?” 

“Tl gang when the gowk is far awa 
And the birks are bare.” 


“What will ye tak, lassie, 

What will ye tak?” 

“T’ll tak nae mair nor the twa words: 
Come back! Come back!” 


Alicia Cadilla 
BLOSSOMING ORANGETREE 


White robed as a monk, 
How fragrant and how joyful 
The orangetree! 


A little boy covered with soapsuds, 
It looks at itself in the mirror 


Of the feathery clouds. 


Under its shadows, 
Surf—clouds? 


Echoes of its innocent merrymaking. 
—Translated by H. R. Hays 
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Luis Palés Matos 


THE COCK 


A lunge of light, 

Yellow light, red radiance 

In the scuffle, discharge 

Of luminous feathers. 

Gaudy energy 

From the comb to the tailfeathers— 

Amber, gold, velvet-— 

Finery stripping itself 

In heroic silence 

In the shouting cockpit. 

Wheel traced in light 

Before the lazy hen, 

The cape of the wing opened, 

Field.in a Curves... 

Cock, O cock of the tropics! 

Beak that drips sunrise. 

Frozen lightning. 

Luminous palette. 

Rum feathers 

Drunk by the brave and parched Antilles! 
—Translated by H. R. Hays 


José M. Egren 
THE TRANQUIL ANGELS 


The south wind passed; and now 
With pearls and beryls 

The tranquil angels 

Sing of auroral solitude. 


They modulate sacred songs 
With sweet mandolins, 
Seeing leafy plants adroop 
In fields and gardens. 
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While sun in the mist 
Shivers its tinsels, 
They kiss pale death 
In cruel Saharas. 


They depart at dawn 
With pearls and _ beryls, 
Heaven’s light in their glances, 
The tranquil angels. 
—Translated by H. R. Hays 


Gabriela Mistral 
COUNTRY OF ABSENCE 


Country of absence, 
Alien land, 

Lighter than angel 
And subtle signal, 
Color of dead seaweed, 
Falcon color, 

With age of always, 
Without age of joy. 


No pomegranate grows there, 
No jasmine flourishes, 

There are no skies 

No indigo oceans, 

Its name, its name — 

Never have I heard it. 

In a land without name 

I am going to die. 


No bridge nor ship 
Has brought me hither, 
They did not book me 
For island or mainland. 
I did not seek it 

Nor did I find it. 


It seems a fable 
That I have learned, 
Dream of grasping 
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And letting go 
And is my fatherland 
To live and to die in. 


I was born of things 

That are not a country, 

Of fatherland and fatherland 

I held and lost, 

Of all the humans IJ have seen die, 
Of what has been mine 

And what was of me. 


I lost cordilleras 

In which I slumbered; 
I lost golden orchards 
Sweet to live in, 

I lost the islands 

Of cane and indigo 
And even their shadows 
I saw condensing, 
Joined and loving, 

To become a country. 


Tresses of vapor 
Without brain or spine, 
Sleeping breath, 
I saw them follow 
And in wandering years 
Turn into a country. 
In a land without name 
I am going to die. 
— Translated by H. R. Hays 


Milton Miller 
TABLEAU 


On winter evenings when Iseult to Tristram calls 
She sees the dagger in the full moon’s heart 
Sees the gardens pale and petrified 

And finds no rest in Cornwall 

Knowing Tristram waits and she will come. 
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Lunar madness shrouds his soul 
And he can see death-shrouded sails 
Approach. The lunar eyes appear 
Eyes that wound the darkness 

And only learn in death 

To understand themselves. 


In the castle courtyard under Tristram’s window 
In the damp storm-scented air of Brittany 
A sentry walks, and coughs. 


While in Tintagel Mark of Cornwall wakes alone 
Hears the cry of startled birds, freezes 

And resists the thought of what must come, 

In middle-aged weariness resigns 

His body to the warm uneasy bed 

The fire dying down, the cold about his head. 


W. E. Jeffers 
POEM 


The wounds of words are water in the wind 

When time has blown the long, slow hours by 

And memory is something worn and thinned 

With secret handling. Then the old wounds lie 

As lightly as the ripples on a lake: 

There is no word, however harsh, can touch 

More than the surface of an old heartbreak, 

When dreams are dead and one has borne too much. 


Jane Woodring 
A GREAT WHITE HIGHWAY 


A great white highway 
Stretches before me: 

With you beside me it seemed 
A country lane, I will not ever 
Find again. 
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Alain Bosquet 
PLUCK THE CASCADE 


(“Cueillir la cascade”) 


You are light, lace, 

pure air, pith of elder-tree, 

tint of bee, or music box, 

and I, I am more soothing 

than the look of the hippocampus, 

more faultless than small grass, 

than water, than your image. 

Yet there is that cascade 

to speak to us of our dullness 

and of that evil which we call 

“great love in despair’. 

Listen to wet silence, 

and without waiting to be naked, 

destroy our furious alabasters, 

our skies, our villages which lie, 

our guardian equivocal flowers, 

and then also our habits, 

false impersonations of life, 

our bones jealous of our eyes, 

and our heart always empty 

for a gratuitous wreck. 

But hold back, everything changes 

in this too great a fall, 

we will soon be despoiled 

like sweet memory, 

and the cascade will restore to us 

our passion twisted with roses, 

our poem of the Milky Way, 

the plant with the wrinkled face, 

the town built of perfumes, 

and then, some part in our being 

still scarcely defined, 

a fresh, warm rivulet 

that will speak of a cascade 

and that our astonished lips 

knowing themselves so lively 

will call: “our caprice”. 
—Translated by Louis Zukofsky 
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Norman Macleod 


LEAVE 


From thought in a private hour 

The flower proceeds to search its fever out: 
The leaf which books to discipline the want 
That makes strange monkeys 

Antic in her room, 

Derelict in tight corner’s ambiguity. 


But her mind flies farther than his wish 
While war wreaks vengeance upon truth, 
Love’s language, turns terror 

Upon itself, collapses good. 


Whenever the question strikes, 
Narrow, and injects its place: 
The telescope inverts her flesh. 


The war retreats, 

Leaving those broken bodies, 
Neutral white flag of her face 
In blood, shout 


And her private days. 


Norman Macleod 


ELEGY AT LAKE HOMAN 


The lung is light like ether 
Under my heart, the air 
Is so thin on this mountain flat 


And all my past converges to that 

Glacier left in glistening the lake 

Beside a mining camp whose last true vestige 

A fire hydrant, bleeding like a fractured tooth, 
Its nerve in the dead earth. 
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Now the flat land slip to its alien summit, 
Murder gone and the cracked eyes of women 
No longer like pincers pinching profit from pain, 
And night proceed from fireweed the sun: 


My past converges to that view 
Who had always hoped to do 
Good, along the marginal ache of love. 


Norman Macleod 


INTERMEZZO 


The yellow bullet pulls out of the station, 
Full crew on its trip the gunner sent 
At whose command the dead must realize intention. 


In my pocket the hurt remains unspent: 
The recoil from. death is rich both ways — 
A memoried careless cruelty 

Whose bruised lip 

Smiles like blindness. 


I do not know whose world contains it: 
I have never known where death should keep. 


Donald Weeks 


POEM 


I have heard it said that some rare artifact 
taken from an ancient tomb 
will crumble under the breath of its discoverer, 
and what was saved a millenium 
is shattered in a second; 
that a gun fired from a distant ship will 

crack the glacier wall 
sheer off in annihilating mass; 
that sound is sometimes more than glass can bear 
so that the goblet shivers in painful dissonance; 
that patience, joy, and ecstasy 
will not keep love whole, 
nor anger lose it. 
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Forrest Anderson 


OR WILL YOU BE HIM 


When will it come, that taller tide, 
to lift us from this wide mudbank 
of our green laziness? 


In vain, the sad train-whistles try 
to lure us eastward once again 
to struggle in the hopeless cities 


Neither can the silently jeering eyes 
of freighters sliding down-channel stare us from 
our reason, ungiven, for staying on 


For refusing to ride the salt-white chargings 
—sway to their plunge—or hard the helm 
against their race of foam to darkward 


Our time has known that flow, has felt the fist- 
in-the-face of fate, or nearly let the cold thunder 
blow a sailor from his loyalty yet unfound; 


Heard stupidity’s hoarse argument; got kicked by 
political boots; been handed charity’s weak excuse; 
gone hungry in glutted ports—with no friend to call our own. 


O many another season do i see 
before the land’s worth walking on again. 
so drift yet here a while, my mate, with me, your 


Old saltwater andy. there’s a bottle 
under the bunk—even a fish frying in the pan. 
this oil storm-lantern 


Will be our dawn of brotherhood we have 
some chance to reach, while waiting for 
the rest of the human slugs. 
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—A 35-footer, this sloop—no rent to pay; 
neighbors we can hoist the anchor from; while only 
wave-bordered sleep will hold us close. 


Our range for cruising not to go beyond 
that sharpblue island, shunned by most, 
but very dear to us. 


And maybe, later, kid, we can sink 
our dollars into a diesel, and shove for suva, or even 
make the melanesians. 


With this cuttyhunks, you can find 
all the islands of all the desires you’ve ever had 
(i want those places, too), 


Little dolphin, together we shall leap 
into those hope-red suns 
—when they do rise. 


Over seas no more dividing men become one color, 
whose jubilant banners stream aloft the shining strands 
under a horizon of hands clasped tight all around... 


Where everyone has work and no one will be tired 
and present history sound an ancient horror 
to foolish utopias more wisely brought into being. 


Or is such too much to dream? Then drop your mooring, 
pal, fast to me floating in this brooding 
cove of quietness; 


For words alone will never make another world. 
still, we have the sturdy dream about us 
of the good island our boat is 


Here between the jibboom and the gunnal, 
all snug and scoured and stocked against 
tomorrow’s need. 


With a waltz in the ear, a book on the knee, 
deadwood must rot, and brass grow dull, before our 
dream shall join those other weedy sea-dreams gone. 
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But how your sea-pop yammers on! do close 
that portlight, shipmate, and lend an ear while 
i put this gear in shape: 


Dread seas we soon may have to scud 
in weltering disgorgings over the wild birth 
of even grander continents 


Or drag on ever under this oppressive coast 
before the happier islands rise. whatever course 
for those paradisians 


The others set, that way to steer is also mine. 
but i need someone to go with me along that harder line, 
and will you choose to be the chosen one? 


Charles Baudelaire 


ANYWHERE OUT OF THE WORLD 


Life is a hospital where each sufferer is possessed with a desire to change 
beds. One of them thinks he would rather suffer in front of the stove; 
while another believes he could be cured beside the window. 


It always seems to me that I would be better off where I am not, and the 
question of moving is one that I discuss ceaselessly with my soul. 


“Tell me, my soul—poor chilled soul—what would you think of living in 
Lisbon? It must be hot there, and you could revive like a lizard. The city 
is by the water; they say that it is built of marble and that the people 
there have such an aversion to vegetables that they have torn up all the 
trees. That is a country according to your taste—a country made of light 
and mineral and the liquid for reflecting them.” 


My soul did not answer, 


“Since you love so much to rest within the sight of activity, would you 
like to go to that blissful land, Holland? Perhaps you could divert your- 
self in that country, whose pictures you have so often admired in the 
museums. What do you think of Rotterdam—you who love the forests 
of masts and the vessels moored to houses?” 
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My soul remained mute. 


“Perhaps Batavia would delight you more? There we would find the 
spirit of Europe married to tropical beauty.” 


Not a word. Could my soul be dead? 


“Have you become so numb that you can think only of your illness? If 
that is so, let us go to the countries that are like Death. I shall manage 
our journey, poor soul. We shall pack our trunks for Tornea. We shall 
go farther still—to the extreme tip of the Baltic. Or if it is possible, we 
shall go farther even than life itself; we shall settle at the pole. There 
the sun only strikes the earth obliquely, and the slowly alternating day 
and night might, paradoxically, relieve the variety and augment the 
monotony. There we can take long shadow baths while the aurora borealis 
shows us from time to time its rosy shafts, like reflections of the fireworks 
of Hell.” 


Finally my soul with wisdom burst out: “Anywhere! Anywhere! Just so 
long as it is anywhere out of the world!” 
—Translated by William Carrigan 


Pauline Howland 


MYRTLE AND THE WEAK SISTER 


My girl friend Gertrude is a nice girl, but she just ain’t got no S.A. 
That’s what I tell Joe the other night. Joe, I says—that’s my husband— 
Joe, I’m worried about Gertrude, I says. Here she is twenty-eight if she 
is a day although she says she is twenty-four, and she ain’t married, or 
even got prospects. Sometimes I think she don’t care. A fella come up 
to the apartment unexpected the other night from the factory, and she 
knitted the whole time he was there. When I try to leave she makes me 
stay, and it ends up with him and me dancing while she sits there, I says. 
Then, quick I says, because I see Joe is getting that funny look on his 
face. Of course, I says, I excuse myself early and go to bed, but the fella 
leaves soon afterwards. She ain’t seen him again, I says. 

So what, Joe says to me. Look, Myrtle, honey, he says, I ain’t got 
only twenty-four hours before I hafta be back at camp, and I ain’t 
gonna waste none of that time talking about Gertrude, he says. 

Why, Joe, I says real quick, pretending I am mad when all the 
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time I’m glad, because, you understand, Gertrude may be my best friend, 
but I don’t trust no woman with my husband. Why, Joe, I says, you 
sound like you don’t like Gertrude—and after she was so nice as to go 
stay with her sister-in-law which she don’t like so we could have the 
apartment. 

Aw, it ain’t that, honey, Joe says, but what’s the odds? What you 
gettin at? he says. You want somethin from me? 

Then I am mad. Joe, I says, you talk like I always want somethin 
every time I open my mouth, and that ain’t true. I start to cry a little. 

Now, honey, Joe says, I didn’t mean to hurt your feelins. Aw, Myr- 
tle, don’t cry, he says real sorry. 

I ask him for his handkerchief. Then after a while I tell him what 
I want, how he should bring a friend along next time he comes up from 
camp for Gertrude. 

Myrtle, I think we should mind our own business. I don’t think it’s 
gonna work, Joe says, but after a little while I get him to say okay. 

When Joe goes back next day, I don’t tell Gertrude nothin about 
it until he sends me this letter saying when to meet him again and how 
he is bringing this fella Harvey who is a right guy. So then I tell Ger- 
trude Joe is bringin home a pal who ain’t got noplace to go for his fur- 
lough and would she go out with him because if she don’t I won’t know 
what to do with him. Gertrude says okay, anything for a friend, although 
I see she is not too keen about it. 

So when the boys get there, I see this Harvey is not a bad looker; 
he ain’t no Robert Taylor, but he’s got it all over Joe. I notice Gertrude 
perks up when she sees him and I figure she ain’t so blind as I think she 
is. So then we go to this joint which is where Joe and me useta go before 
we was married, and after a couple drinks Joe says Harvey and Gertrude 
should go on and dance and not mind us since he don’t know how to. 

They get up and go onto the floor, and I see this Harvey is smooth, 
and since Gertrude ain’t exactly Ginger Rogers they have a little trouble. 
When they come back to the table, we all have another drink and then 
Harvey says would I like to dance, if Joe don’t mind, Joe says of course 
not, and a good thing because he knows how I love it and he always 
promised to learn but never did. 

Well, we get up and right away we are easy the best couple on the 
floor. I ask Harvey does he like dancing and he says he loves it. Then I 
ask him how he and Gertrude are gettin along and he sorta shrugs and 
says Okay. I start tellin him what a swell person she is, but T see he ain’t 
listenin to nothing but the music, so I shut up and listen to it too. 

Well, by the time the evening’s half over, Harvey has danced with 
Gertrude three times and five or six with me. Joe is sittin at the table 
drinkin one right after another, and gettin madder every minute, Ger- 
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trude ain’t doin so well either, and she is tryin hard to keep up with Joe 
on the drinks. So I tell Harvey he should dance a while with Gertrude 
and we go back. Harvey asks Gertrude to dance, and when she gets up 
she falls and passes out in his arms. He puts her back in her seat and we 
look at each other wonderin what to do. Then Harvey says, I’ll take her 
home and you two can come or stay. 

The evening’s young yet, I say. 

I tell you what, Joe says, I’ll take her home and you two stay till 
I get back. No need of her spoilin our evening, he says. 

Well, I says—and Harvey says she’s his date and he oughta take her, 
but Joe gets up and grabs her and starts out before we can stop him. So 
Harvey shrugs and pretty soon we start dancing again and I tell him 
how Gertrude never can hold her liquor. He says yeah and how he hates 
to see a drunk woman and pretty soon we just don’t talk any more, only 
dance. 

Joe is gone about a half hour, and he comes in quiet and sits down 
again for some time before we even know he’s back. He must have a 
couple more drinks because first thing I know I look over Harvey’s 
shoulder and see him comin out on the floor. I can see he has quite 
a load on; he’s staggering and bumping into people. He comes up and 
grabs Harvey’s shoulder. 

I wanna dance with my wife, he says. But, Joe, I says, you don’t 
know how to dance. Well, he says, I’m gonna learn, right now. And 
he grabs me and we start off. I hang on tight to keep him from fallin 
down. He steps on my feet and then we bump into somebody and Joe 
goes down with me on top. Harvey comes arunnin and picks me up 
while everybody stands around laughing. 

Well, Joseph, I says to him, I hope you’re satisfied now you’ve made 
me the laughing-stock of the whole place. Harvey, I says, please take 
me home. You may come when you're able, I says to Joe. You will 
sleep on the couch with Harvey, I says. 

We go off and leave Joe still sitting on the floor. When we get 
home I try to make Harvey talk to me, but he don’t sit down. 

I think I better go back and look after Joe, Myrtle, he says. If the 
M.P.’s pick him up on the way home, it’ll be too bad. He’ll lose his 
stripes, he says. 

All right, I says to him. Go on look after Joe. Who’s stoppin you? 

He gives me a funny look and goes out the door. I got to bed after 
pushing Gertrude over to one side. She is still laying there in her clothes 
and all just where Joe dumps her. He doesn’t even take her shoes off. 
I leave her too, I must go right to sleep because I don’t hear Joe and 
Harvey come back in. 

In the morning I see the couch hasn’t been slept in. While I am 
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taking care of Gertrude in the bathroom where she is very sick, the 
telephone rings. It is Joe. It seems he calls from a hotel and he wants 
to know if I am sorry for last night. I tell him he is the one who should 
be sorry. He says I am to blame for what he did and I say I ain't. 
Well, he says, I will be over later to talk it over. Then he says Harvey 
wants to speak to Gertrude. 

She is sick, I tell him, but I will see can she come to the phone. 
So then I call her and she comes in lookin like the wrath of God. She 
talks for quite a while and when she hangs up she has some kind of 
silly expression on her face. 

That was Harvey, she says. He wants a date with me this afternoon. 

Well, I says, if Joe is willing I guess we can find somethin to do. 

No, she says to me, he wants it to be alone, just him and me. 

Well, if that don’t take the cake, I says. Here Joe and me go to all 
this trouble to fix up a date for you and Harvey and now he don’t even 
want Joe around. A fine thing, I says. And after you go and pass out 
on him, too, I says. 

Well, Gertrude says, I think that’s why he wants to see me again— 
Harvey’s the reformer type. Who knows, maybe this is the beginning of 
a beautiful friendship, Gertrude says. 

Well, I says. 

Like I tell Joe in the afternoon. Gertrude just don’t have no S.A., 
I tell him. She has to pass out on a guy to get him to notice her. A 
regular weak sister, your friend Harvey. Some friends you got, I says. 

Joe sighs and turns on the radio. How about startin my dancing 
lessons, Myrtle, he says. 


Dorothy Pittman 
JUNK YARD 


Henry felt good as he walked to work that morning. He expanded 
his chest with a deep breath, feeling the joy within him rise like a toy 
balloon on a windy day. The slender young spring sunshine was warm 
on his face. It was a kind world: he had a good job, and he was going 
to marry Katie next Sunday. He laughed at a squirrel. “Hey, you old 
squirrel, is all your nuts gone? You ain’t going to have to worry about 
nuts for long. This is spring, squirrel!” 

Henry reached the junk yard where he worked. ““Maxwell’s Scrap 
Yard. Scrap Iron Bought and Sold.” He swung open the gate and 
glanced at the rusty heaps of metal about the yard. An old iron bedstead 
leaned drunkenly against a zinc water heater. Parts of automobiles, lawn 
mowers, tin tubs, and machines littered the yard and piled up against 
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the gray board fence. The weather-beaten shack that served as office 
occupied one corner, and the shed that housed the truck adjoined it. 
Henry picked his way through to the shed and began his morning check- 
up of the truck. 


| The truck was not new. Henry laid his hand on the battered hood 
for a moment and whispered, “You is the best truck in this town, Mabel. 
You ain’t beautiful, and you needs a coat of paint, but you ain’t never 
let me down since I been running you.” He checked the engine and then 
climbed to the cab and listened to the easy rumble of the motor. He cut 
the switch and just sat there on the ripped leather seat. 


“Henry!” He turned. Mr. Maxwell had come to the door of the 
office. “Henry, come here a minute.” Henry ambled across to the office 
and took off his cap. Mr. Maxwell looked at him with still eyes in a flabby 
face. 

“Henry, I’m going to be out of town today. There’s a load coming 
in this afternoon, so I’m leaving the money with you to pay for it.” His 
eyes sharpened and his voice tightened. “You be careful with that money, 
or I’ll see that you are put on the roads for the rest of your life!” He 
counted out the money and Henry stuffed it into his pocket. “Remember, 
nigger, that scrap better be here tonight when I come back.” Henry, 
subdued, watched as Mr. Maxwell started his car with a vicious roar 
and drove away. 

Henry had started to eat his lunch of ham between the halves of 
a cold biscuit when a truck pulled into the yard. “Hey, you, come here 
and help unlead this stuff!” said the man with the scar under his eye. 
His companion did not speak, but got out and opened the rear of the 
truck. ““Get a move on, there,” said the man with the scar under his eye. 
The other man began piling metal parts on the ground. Henry got the 
hand truck and carried the scrap to a vacant spot. The two white men 
worked in silence, except for an occasional “Give a hand here,” or a 
curse. Finally the truck was empty. The man with the scar under his 
eye said, “Where’s Maxwell?” 

“He done gone out of town,” said Henry. 

“Oh, he has, has he? And I suppose we are just giving him this 
stuff.” 

“No, sir, he left the money with me to pay you.” 

“Well, what are you standing there for? Give it here, quick.” 

Henry handed over the money, and the man with the scar under 
his eye counted it hurriedly. “Maxwell ain’t throwing his money around, 
but it will have to do.” He pocketed the bills and swung into the cab 
of the truck. “Come on, Joe,” he said to the other man, and the gears 
of the truck screamed as he shifted into high. Henry stood looking after 
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The shadow of the board fence had just touched the new pile of 
junk when a car entered the gateway. Three men got out and began 
looking around the yard. ‘““There it is,’ said one man. 

The man in the leather jacket beckoned Henry. “Who’s in charge 
here?” 

“T am while Mr. Maxwell is out of town,” said Henry. 

“Bought any scrap today?” asked the man in the leather jacket. 
The other two men stared at Henry. 

“Yes, sir, a load came in this morning.” 

“That it?” asked the man, jerking a thumb toward the new pile of 
junk. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did the men look like who brought it?” 

“T don’t remember. One of them had a scar under his eye.” 

The three men conferred briefly. “That’s them, all right.” They 
looked again at Henry. Henry shrank under the hostility in their eyes. 
There was a sudden chill in the spring air. 

“You read the papers, nigger?” asked the man in the leather jacket. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then maybe you heard about the robbery at the pumping station 
last night. Two men broke in and carried off valuable equipment in a 
truck.” Henry felt a sudden hollowness in the pit of his stomach. He 
wet his lips. 

“Maybe you didn’t hear about that,” said the man in the leather 
jacket. His voice hardened. “Maybe you don’t know that you can be put 
in jail for receiving stolen goods.” 

“?*Fore God, mister, I didn’t know it was stolen!” The three men 
stared at Henry. “Honest, mister, I didn’t mean no harm. I just did like 
Mr. Maxwell done told me.” 

“Like Mr. Maxwell told you, eh?” The man in the leather jacket 
spat on the ground. The other two men exchanged glances. 

“You think I’m going to believe that story? Don’t try to squirm 
out of it, nigger; you paid for that junk, and you admitted it. I got two 
witnesses to prove it,” said the man in the leather jacket. The other 
two men nodded. Henry felt the sweat cold on his forehead. His breath 
came short. He looked at the cold faces of the three men. 

The man in the leather jacket stepped forward and with a quick 
gesture locked Henry’s hands together. Henry looked down at the hand- 
cuffs through a glaze of tears. He stumbled to the car, and the door 
slammed shut behind him. 
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Jane Woodring 
FALL AGAIN 


Walking home from school, Bobby felt almost glad that it was fall 
again, There was a crispness in the air that he had missed all summer. 
Some people did not like autumn because, they said, it was a sad season— 
with the leaves dying. Bobby waded through the fallen leaves. He liked 
the tang in the air, but he didn’t enjoy going back to school again. 

Suddenly Bobby remembered that this was Wednesday. That meant 
that there should be a letter from his brother. Bill was a pilot and had 
been stationed in England for over a month now. Bobby loved the days 
letters came. He would sit at his mother’s feet while she read to him. 

Bobby made the last turn before coming to his house. He looked 
at his feet and noticed a stone in the middle of the sidewalk. He went 
on past it and then suddenly turned around and gave the stone a hard 
kick. He watched until he saw it roll into the gutter. Then he turned 
and went up the walk to his house. 

His mother was in the kitchen making a lemon meringue pie. “You’re 
home early, aren’t you, Bobby?” she said. 

“Yeah, teacher let us go an hour early ’cause it’s the first day. I 
don’t fall for that stuff though. She’s tryin’ to make a good impression. 


Did a letter come from Bill, Mom?” 


“No, there wasn’t any,” she said. 


Bobby turned slowly from the rich odors of the kitchen and went 
toward the front door. Outside, Bobby told himself it didn’t mean any- 
thing. There’d probably be a letter tomorrow. Bobby remembered what 
Bill had said before leaving: It’s a tough job for a twelve-year old, Bill 
had said, but you’re the head of the family! Bobby had said that he didn’t 
want to go back to school, that the thing he wanted to do was to work in 
a war plant until he was old enough for the army. But Bill had said that 
it was in school that he would learn the things he must know before 
the army would want him. 

Bobby saw the stone that he had kicked into the gutter. He stepped 
off the curb, lifted the stone with his shoe, and pushed it back on the 
sidewalk. 

It was fall again and the trees dripped with color. 

Bobby took his hands out of his pockets and gave the stone a harder 
kick than before. 
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